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HIRING PROCEDURES IN THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS * 


Reports of labor shortages in some 
areas of the U.S.S.R. and of exces- 
sively high turnover in others in- 
dicate that the U.S.S.R. is having 
difficulty in allocating its man- 
power resources. The overall picture 
is one of Soviet workers changing 
jobs ata high rate--leaving Siberia, 
where they are most needed, and 
drifting eastward to European Russia, 
where additional workers are not 
needed. The press has occasionally 
mentioned proposals for holding down 
turnover or otherwise restricting la- 
bor mobility, but no new legislation 
has been advanced. The twin problems 
of high turnover and movement away 
from the labor shortage areas high- 
light the importance of the formal 
hiring procedures currently used in 
the U.S.S.R., and, in particular, of 
the nature and extent of governmental 
participation in the hiring process. 
A summary of these procedures fol- 
lows. 

There is no comprehensive employ- 
ment service inthe U.S.S.R., and the 
majority of Soviet workers (excluding 





* From "Chapter X. Employment Prac- 
tices,"' Labor Law and Practice in the 





U.S.S.R., a Division of Foreign La- 
bor Conditions publication (Report 
270) in press. 

1/ The U.S.S.R. is divided into 47 
economic regions, each with a "coun- 
cil of national economy" (sovnarkhoz) 
which administers most of the eco- 
nomic enterprises within the region. 
Each sovnarkhoz has "industrial" 
sections which directly administer 
the enterprises according to indus- 
trial branch, and "functional" sec- 
tions which handle supply, planning, 
labor, and technology. 


graduates of secondary specialized 
and higher educational institutions) 
find jobs through their own efforts. 
Enterprises post. notices at their 
factory gates and on street bulletin 
boards, and advertise in newspapers 
and over the radio. Kiosks and bul- 
letin boards are generally covered 
with notices from many different en- 
terprises offering jobs (and some- 
times training) for machinists, met- 
alworkers, woodworkers, bookkeepers, 
engineers, chauffeurs, cleaning wom- 
en, and workers inother occupations. 
In addition to publicizing their va- 
cancies, enterprises attempt to re- 
cruit workers’ through "open houses" 
and group talks with young people 
about to finish school, military 
personnel soon to be demobilized, and 
workers about to be released from 
other enterprises. Various Govern- 
ment agencies are sometimes in 4a po- 
sition to pass on job information to 
persons seeking work, notably the La- 
bor Section (otdel truda) of the 
sovnarkhoz 1/ in some cases and _ the 
Commission of Labor Placement (Komis- 
Siia po trudoustroistvu) of the mu- 
nicipal government in other cases. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
initiative exercised by the enter- 
prises themselves is the principal 
method by which local labor needs are 
satisfied. 

Direct hiring is supplemented by 
governmental placement of school 
graduates and governmental recruit- 
ment of workers for the _ sparsely 
populated northern and eastern re- 
gions of the U.S.S.R., where indus- 
trialization is being promoted. In 
addition, mass appeals conducted by 
the Communist Youth League (Komsomo1), 
the Communist Party, and the trade 
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unions are used to induce students 
and young workers to "volunteer" for 
industrial and agricultural projects 
in the north and east. These appeals 
are virtually compulsory. 

A 1958 survey of manufacturing en- 
terprises under sovnarkhoz adminis- 
tration showed that 84 percent of 
the workers hired during the survey 
period were recruited directly by the 
enterprise; 6 percent were supplied 
by Orgnabor; 2/ and the’ remainder 
were sent by vocational, secondary 
specialized, or higher educational 
institutions or were transferred from 
other enterprises by the sovnarkhoz. 
This represented an increase in di- 
rect hirings over 1950, when 71 per- 
cent of those hired were recruited 
directly by the enterprise, 13 per- 
cent were supplied by Orgnabor, and 
the remainder came from the school 
system or were transferred from 
other enterprises. 3/ 

The system of directing young grad- 
uates to jobs was begun in 1928, and 
now includes all graduates of voca- 
tional-technical (formerly Labor Re- 
serve) schools,4/ secondary special- 
ized schools, and higher educational 
institutions. Although general edu- 
cation graduates are not directed to 
specific posts, the school director 
is supposed to check on their prog- 
ress after graduation and assist in 
job placement if necessary. 

Commissions on Labor Placement 
attached to municipal governments 
assist in finding jobs for general 
education graduates. The functions 
of the Commission on Labor Placement 
include determining the _ labor re- 
quirements of local economic enter- 
prises; maintaining a record of young 
people who have completed general 
education and who neither have a job 
nor are continuing their education; 
and arranging for jobs for such per- 
sons or for their enrollment in vo- 
cational-technical schools. Enter- 
prises are assigned quotas for the 
number of general education graduates 
2 


to be hired, and may not refuse to 
hire persons sent with the Commis- 
sion's order of placement. (The 
latter requirement is embodied in a 
1957 Government directive which was 
issued in the face of apparent em- 
ployer resistance to hiring young 
persons. Youths under 18 are enti- 
tled to a short working day with pay 
for a full workday. ) 

The State Committee for Vocational- 
Technical Education attached to 
U.S.S.R. Gosplan (the State Planning 
Committee) has overall responsibility 
for placing the skilled and semi- 
skilled workers who graduate from 
vocational-technical schools. As- 
Signments are for a period of 2, 3, 
or 4 years, depending on the type of 
school attended. In 1960, 689,000 
young workers graduated from the 
various types of vocational-technical 
schools; approximately half of them 
were assigned to agriculture, one- 
fourth went into manufacturing and 
mining, and almost one-fifth were 
placed in construction. 

The Ministry of Higher and Spe- 
cialized Secondary Education has dual 





2/ The Orgnabor, or "organized re- 
cruiting," program was setupin 1931 
to channel manpower into priority 
economic sectors. 

3/ M. Ia. Sonin, Vosproizvodstvo 


rabochoi sily v SSSR i balans truda 
(Growth of the Labor Force in the 


U.S.S.R. and the Balance of Labor) 
(Moscow, Gosplanizdat, 1959), p. 177. 
4/ The vocational-technical schools 
constitute the present-day form of 
the railway, trade, factory, and 
other schools which were setup under 
the Labor Reserve system instituted 
in 1940. In 1959, as part of the 
school reform inaugurated the pre- 
vious year, the Main Administration 
for Labor Reserves was’ replaced by 
the State Committee for Vocational- 
Technical Education, and the Labor 
Reserve schools were renamed voca- 
tional-technical schools. 
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functions of planning and placement. 
Together with Gosplan and _ other 
Government agencies, the Ministry de- 
termines how many young people will 
be trained as highly skilled workers, 
technicians, engineers, teachers, and 
members of other specialized occupa- 
tions, andin which institutions they 
shall receive their training. In 
carrying out its placement responsi- 
bilities, the Ministry transmits to 
each educational institution a roster 
or list of jobs to be filled by grad- 
uates of that institution. A commis- 
sion for the placement of individuals 
(Komissiia personal 'nogo raspredeleni- 
ia) set up within the secondary spe- 
cialized school orhigher educational 
institution assigns prospective grad- 
uates to specific jobs. In large 
schools, where the number of graduates 
exceeds 500 each year, placement com- 
missions are organized within the sep- 
arate faculties or departments. Job 
assignments, which are generally for 
a period of 3 years, must bemade not 
later than 3 months before graduation. 
At the time itmakes assignments, the 
placement commission draws up for each 
prospective graduate to be placed an 
“allocation document" which contains 
particulars as to the place of work, 
the nature of the job, the wage or 
salary grade, and the type of housing 
provided. 

For the first 3 years after gradu- 
ation, young persons may be hired 








5/ Permission to find employment 
through one's own efforts is granted 
by the school director in accordance 
with a decision issued by the Minis- 
try of Higher and Specialized Secon- 
dary Education on June 1, 1960. The 
special cases for which permission 
may be granted include physical dis- 
ability of the graduate or of his 
parents, and family circumstances 
such as marriage to an officer inthe 
Armed Forces, marriage to a "young 
specialist" already assigned to work 
in a particular area, and pregnancy. 


legally only if they present a prop- 
erly executed allocation document 
or, in its place, a permit to find 
employment on their own. The permit 
is issued by the school director in 
exceptional cases, which amount in 
all to probably no more than 5 _ per- 
cent of the total number of gradu- 
ates. 5/ The allocation’ document, 
together with money for travel ex- 
penses, is ordinarily issued to the 
student together with his diploma, 
at the time of graduation. 

A decree issued in May 1963  pro- 
vided for a delay of 1 year in the 
granting of diplomas to graduates of 
higher educational institutions; the 
diploma is conferred only after the 
graduate completes the first year at 
his assigned job. This measure was 
introduced by the Government in order 
to ensure compliance by school grad- 
uates with the job assignments given 
them by the state. New graduates 
have displayed a marked reluctance 
toward accepting jobs in distant lo- 
calities or arduous climatic regions, 
as illustrated by complaints in the 
official press about students refus- 
ing teaching jobs in Central Asia. 

It is clear from the Soviet press 
that a significant number of gradu- 
ates and young. specialists evade 
their work assignments--usually by 
using influence and sometimes by 
forging documents. While existing 
legislation does not impose criminal 
or civil liability on persons who re- 
fuse an assignment, whodo not appear 
at the place of assignment, or who 
do not work out the stipulated peri- 
od, failure to work where directed 
may involve the following conse- 
quences: Expulsion from Komsomol or 
the Communist Party; inability to 
obtain recommendations for further 
advanced study; required reimburse- 
ment, by the graduate, of the travel 
allowance and other advances; trial 
by a Comrades' Court; or prosecution 
under the "antiparasite" laws if he 


fails to secure other employment. 
3 





In early 1964, Soviet newspapers 
launched a campaign against graduates 
of agricultural institutes who re- 
fused jobs in the countryside, sug- 
gesting that such youths be refused 
city living permits and be required 
to repay their tuition costs. 

In addition to the machinery for 
placing school graduates, there are 
Government programs for recruiting 
labor to work in distant areas. The 
best known is Orgnabor. In the 
1930's, massive numbers of people 
moved from thecountryside into urban 
localities and industrial occupations 
under the auspices of Orgnabor. From 
1932 to 1940, between 2.5 million and 
3 million persons were recruited for 
industry every year. Today, Orgnabor 
recruiters no longer seek to induce 
unskilled peasants to move to booming 
industrial areas en masse; they seek 
skilled workers, placing themin both 
agriculture and industry. Between 
1957 and 1959, approximately 500,000 
people were recruited annually by 
Orgnabor, a considerable decline in 
comparison with earlier years. 

When a worker is recruited by Org- 
nabor, heusually signs with a repre- 
sentative of the Main Administration 
for Resettlement and Organized Re- 
cruitment of Workers, a_ republic- 
level Government agency. Contracts 
are made in the name of the enter- 
prise for (1) short-period seasonal 
work, (2) terms of 1 to 3 years, or 
(3) permanent employment. Unlike 
other employment contracts in the 
U.S.S.R., Orgnabor contracts must be 
written. They follow a model estab- 
lished by the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers for different branches of 
industry, and include provisions for 
payment of the cost of transfer for 
the worker and members of his family, 
a guarantee of suitable housing and 


of training when needed, and certain 
lump-sum benefits. Workers signing 
a l-year Orgnabor contract receive a 
one-time bonus of 15 rubles (about 
USS$17), or of 30 rubles (about US$33) 
if the contract is for work in the 
North, Siberia, or the Far East. If 
the contract is for 2 years, the 
bonus is doubled. 

Since 1954, recruitment for work 
in distant areas through Orgnabor 
has been overshadowed by the "mass 
appeal" conducted by the Communist 
Party, Komsomol, and the trade unions. 
Meetings are held in plants; news- 
papers and radios publicize reports 
from industrial and construction 
sites inremote areas of the U.S.S.R. 
and issue appeals for more volunteers; 
and Komsomol has’ set up its own ap- 
paratus for checking applications 
and arranging for the placement and 
transfer of those selected. Komsomol 
pressure, especially in the schools 
and universities, is so heavy that 
students have no alternative but to 
volunteer. At Leningrad University, 
for example, students who do not wish 
to help out voluntarily with the har- 
vest are reportedly required to se- 
cure a medical excuse. Both short- 
term assignments (e.g., gathering 
the harvest just before classes begin 
in the fall) and long-term assign- 
ments (e.g., construction of facto- 
ries) are made; young people signing 
up for long-term assignments (1 year 
or more) generally receive benefits 
similar to those provided under Org- 
nabor. The method of mass appeal 
has proved highly effective in bring- 
ing young workers to the East and to 
other industrializing regions, and 
Soviet writers on the subject  pre- 
dict that mass appeals will continue 
for some years as an important re- 
cruiting technique. 

















INTERNATIONAL 








COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Labor Laws Enacted to Extend Scope 





of Collective Agreement Terms. Since 
mid-1950, a number of countries have 
been added to the list of those al- 
ready having legislation empowering 
public authorities tomake collective 
agreements applicable to employers 
and employees who did not sign the 
agreements. The 10 countries  con- 
cerned and the empowering legislation 
are as follows: 





Ceylon--Industrial Disputes Act of 
1950 as amended (1957) 

Ghana--Industrial Relations Act of 
December 1958 

Guinea--Labor Code of June 30, 1960 

Honduras--Labor Code of June 1959 

Israel--Collective Agreements Law of 
1957 

Jordan--Labor Code of 1960 

Libya--Labor Code of 1957 

Malagasy Republic--Labor Code of 1960 

Morocco--Act Respecting Collective-- 
Labor Agreements of 1957 

Switzerland--Federal Act to Permit 
Extension of the Scope of Collec- 
tive Agreements, 1956 


In almost all these countries, ex- 
tension of the scope of agreements 
to nonsignatory employers and em- 
ployees is made through decree by 
the Minister of Labor. In some coun- 
tries, he may act on his own initia- 
tive (Honduras, Malagasy Republic, 
and Morocco); in others, he may act 
on application by either the appro- 


priate employers' or employees' orga- 
nization (Guinea) or both (Ceylon, 
Ghana, Israel, Jordan, Libya, and 
Switzerland). In several countries, 
the Minister of Labor needs the ap- 
proval of another Government agency 
(Industry Wage Boards in Ceylon, 
Labor Advisory Board in Guinea, Coun- 
cil for Labor Relations in Israel, 
National Labor Council in the Mala- 
gasy Republic, and Federal Council 
in Switzerland), The extension ordi- 
narily expires at the expiration of 
the contract concerned; however, in 
Ghana, Guinea, the Malagasy Republic, 
and Morocco, the Labor Minister may 
revoke the extension order before 
expiration of the contract. 

The extension of collective agree- 
ments generally depends on factors 
such as economic advisability, the 
number of employers and employees 
covered by the original agreement, 
and the effect on existing employ- 
ment conditions in the plants or in- 
dustries not originally covered, As 
to economic advisability, an exten- 
sion may be decreed in Morocco for 
what the Minister of Labor regards 
as valid "economic reasons"; in 
Israel, because the agreement is 
deemed important in either the regu- 
lation of industrial relations or 
the adjustment of the supply of and 
demand for labor; in Honduras, to 
prevent “economic competition based 
on inequalities in the treatment ac- 
corded the working population"; and 
in Ghana, because of what the inter- 
ested parties consider to be the 
"suitability" of an extension, 





As to the role of thenumber of em- 
ployers and employees covered by the 
original agreement, collective agree- 
ments are extensible if they were 
concluded, on the side of labor, by 
"the most representative" or appro- 
priate union; for example, in Israel, 
the employees' organization making 
up the largest number of organized 
employees in an area, trade, or in- 
dustry affected by the agreement; 
and in Jordan, Libya, Morocco, and 
Switzerland, an employee organiza- 
tion which covers at least half the 
total number of employees in a trade 
or area, As to the effect on exist- 
ing employment conditions, according 
to the laws of Ceylon, Morocco, and 
Switzerland, the agreement must be 
more favorable for the employees to 
whom it is extended than the agree- 
ments already applicable to them, 

In Israel and Switzerland, the ex- 
tension must not interfere with a 
person's decision to belong or not 
to belong to a trade union, More- 
over, in Switzerland, the extension 
must not conflict with the "public 
interest" and must take into account 
the "interests of minorities in the 
industries or occupations concerned 
where such interests are the result 
of differences between regions and 
undertakings." 

The authority contained in the em- 
powering legislation differs as to 
the groups to which the Minister of 
Labor may apply the extension. In 
three countries (Ceylon, Israel, and 
Switzerland), he may apply it to all 
employers and employees in an occu- 
pation, industry, or geographical 
area, whereas in seven countries 
(Ghana, Guinea, Honduras, Jordan, 


Libya, the Malagasy Repbulic, and 
Morocco), he may apply it only to an 
occupation or a geographical area, 
In addition to the recent laws 
just discussed, which permit broaden- 


a year. 


ing the coverage of collective bar- 
gaining provisions to an area or 
industry, are laws in Haiti (1961) 
and the United Arab Republic (1959) 
which ‘extend negotiated provisions 
to other workers of a plant besides 
those within the bargaining unit. 
Both laws prohibit extension unless 
the contract terms provide more fa- 
vorable conditions or benefits to 
the workers, and the UAR law stipu- 
lates that the union negotiating the 
agreement must represent at least 
half of the establishment's employ- 
ment.--International Labor Office 
Publications. 








WEST GERMANY-SOUTH ASIA 


West Germany Provides Technical 
Training to Afghanistan and Nepal. 
In September 1964, West Germany, fol- 
lowing up the assistance which it 
had provided in establishing techni- 
cal schools in Kabul and Paktia Prov- 
inces of Afghanistan, sent 14 volun- 
teers to help staff these schools, 
Another 18 volunteers are expected 
to arrive in Afghanistan early in 








1965. The schools include the Mechan- 


ical Institute andits teacher train- 
ing adjunct; the Arts and Crafts 
School; the Industrial Management 
School; and a public high school. 
The West Germans also are to open 


‘a technical training institute in 


Nepal, Classes start in February 
1965. Intermediate level courses in 
auto mechanics, plumbing and_ sheet 


metal working, and telecommunications 


repair will be offered. The insti- 
tute hopes to turn out 50 graduates 
West Germany is supplying a 
chief adviser and seven instructors, 
in addition to machinery, and the 
U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment is covering the building costs. 


--U,S, Embassies, Kabul and Kath mandu. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








FRANCE 


Government Continues Efforts to 
Curb Strikes of Civil Servants, In 
July and August 1964, the Government 
abrogated the right of air naviga- 
tion service personnel to. strike, 
This action followed a strike of air 
traffic control personnel that start- 
ed in Paris in June and_ spread to 
almost all French airports, Al- 
though the strike was called off in 
July in the face of the Government's 
threat to put key facilities under 
military control, the Government ac- 
celerated its work on an act which 
reorganized the personnel structure 
of the air navigation service and 
included a no-strike provision, The 
act, promulgated on July 3, 1964, 
was implemented by a decree pub- 
lished on August 7, 1964, 

The French Constitution recognizes 
the right to’strike, subject to laws 
regulating the exercise of the right. 
In the absence of specific legisla- 
tion to the contrary, the Council of 
the State took the position that civ- 
il servants, as well as workers in 
private enterprises, have this right. 
A parliamentary committee report of 
1946 on the act of October 19, 1946, 
regulating the status of civil serv- 
ants, had declared that recognition 
of their right to organize was not 
intended to imply recognition of a 
right to strike as well, and that 
the joint bodies established under 
the act must find ways and means to 
avoid strikes, Despite that report, 
the public sector has been subjected 
to recurrent interruptions of serv- 
ices. Following such interruptions 








in subway, bus, railroad, and gas 
and electricity services, the Govern- 
ment enacted Law No, 63-777, promul- 
gated on October 2, 1963, which, 
though not forbidding strikes in the 
public sector, imposes limits on them, 
The law of 1963 covers civil serv- 
ants in municipalities and Depart- 
ments having a population of 10,000 
or over, and the employees of speci- 
fied public enterprises, including 
the coal mines, railroads, gas and 
electricity services, the Paris tran- 
sit system, theParis airport author- 
ity, and Air France, In addition, 
when private enterprises manage a 
public service, they are also sub- 
ject to this law. Other principal 
features of the law of 1963 are: 


eIn the event of an approaching 
strike in any public service, the 
management of the service must be 
given 5 full days' advance notice, 
The notice must state the precise 
hour and date when the strike will 
begin, where it will take place, and 
whether it is to be of limited or 
unlimited duration, Notice must be 
given by the most’ representative 
union, or one of the most representa- 
tive unions, inthe service involved, 

elf all categories of personnel in 
a public service are engaging in a 
strike, they must all strike at the 
same time. 

*Persons on strike shall be docked 
a minimum of 1 day's pay. 


Following the adoption of the 1963 
law, strikes in the public’ service 
were not significant until the strike 
of air traffic control personnel in 
June 1964,--U,S, Embassy, Paris. 








SWEDEN 


Agreement Reached on Layoff Wages. 
The 2-year national contract con- 
cluded in the spring of 1964 between 
the Swedish Employers' Confederation 
(SAF) and the Federation of Swedish 
Trade Unions (LO) contains an agree- 
ment in principle on the right of 
workers to receive wage compensation 
in the event of a layoff. Detailed 
regulations for the practical appli- 
cation of the principle were worked 
out subsequently and came into force 
on September 1. 

According to these rules, em- 
ployers must pay layoff wages for a 
maximum of 10 days a year to workers 
whom they have employed an average 
of 18 or more hours per week for at 
least 9 months during the 2 years 
preceding the layoff. Eligible work- 
ers are to receive these payments 
between the day they are laid off 
and the earliest date they can begin 
drawing compensation from the union- 
administered unemployment benefit 
funds, usually 5 days. Unorganized 
workers who do not belong tothe vol- 
untary unemployment funds are also 
entitled to layoff wages. Employers 
are relieved of the obligation to 
pay when layoffs are due to certain 
circumstances for which they are not 
responsible, such as unfavorable 
weather or a shortage of raw mate- 
rials. The amount of the payments 
is to be determined on the basis of 
wage rates stipulated in the various 
collective agreements. 

The national contract contains cer- 
tain guarantees to protect the indi- 
vidual wage earner ffrom_ being 
dismissed rather than laid off in 
order to evade payment of layoff com- 
pensation. .Thus, the contractual 
provision governing management's 
right to hire and fire has been 
modified so that a dispute over the 
dismissal of a worker who has been 





employed for at least 9 months and 
has reached the age of 18 years must 
be submitted for arbitration toa 
joint LO-SAF council, which can 
award damages to a worker if it finds 
the dismissal unjustified. --Federa- 
tion of Swedish Trade Unions (LO). 





Issued. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Manpower and Employment Forecast 
The latest official fore- 
cast of manpower developments in the 
United Kingdom is that, between 1964 
and 1968, theworking population will 
increase more Slowly than in recent 
years and that, assuming the con- 
tinuance of economic activity at its 
present high level, the overall 
manpower supply will be no more than 
adequate during the period. If the 
increase continues to slacken from 
1968 to 1973, pronounced labor short- 
ages are likely to occur. Techno- 
logical developments, and automation 
in particular, however, are there- 
fore expected to help relieve the 
strain on labor supply rather than 
cause unemployment. These are_ the 
main conclusions of the first report 
by the Ministry of Labour's Manpower 
Research Unit, published recently 
under the title Manpower Studies, 
No. 1--The Pattern of the Future. 











Continued growth of employment is 
predicted for manufacturing and 
services, to be offset partially by 
a net decline in the rest of the 
economy. By 1968, just over 9 mil- 
lion, or 38 percent of all employees, 
are expected to be in manufacturing 
(the same percentage as_ in 1963); 
well over 11% million, or 49 percent, 
in services (a gain of 1 percent 
over 1963); and the remaining 13 per- 
cent, or about 3 million, in agri- 
culture, mining, construction, and 
public utilities (1 percent less 
than in 1963). 











According to the report, the pro- 
portion of white-collar workers in 
manufacturing has increased steadily 
in recent years. If this trend con- 


represent a quarter of the labor 
force in manufacturing by 1968, 
which would have important impli- 


cations for education and training. 

















tinues, white-collar workers may --United Kingdom, Ministry of Labour. 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL in 1960-62 were revealed by a survey 


Economic Development Surveyed, Gen- 
erally favorable economic develop- 
ments in the Middle East as a whole 





made in 1963 and released by the 
United Nations in 1964, 

The total population of Iraq, Is- 
rael, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria in- 


Indexes of Cost of Living and Wholesale Prices, by Country, 1957-63 








(1958=100) 
Country and item (1957 |1958 |1959 |1960 |1961 | 1962 | 1963 
Iraq (Baghdad): | 
Cost of living, all items 1/....| 103 | 100 | 99 | 102] 104 | 104 { 108 
Cost of living, food 1/.........]| 105 | 100 | 101 | 106 | 109 | 109 | 116 
General wholesale prices.,.......{ 112 100 110 114 113 110 {| 115 
Israel: 
Cost of living, all items.......] 97 | 100 | 101 | 104] 111} 121 ; 129 
Cost of living, food............| 97 | 100 | 101 | 103 | 110] 117 | 122 
Jordan (Amman): 
General wholesale prices.......-| 94 | 100 | 102 | 111 {| 96] 93 ;(2/) 
Lebanon (Beirut): 
Cost of living, all items 3/ 4/.] 96 | 100 | 103 | 107 | 107} 108 | 110 
Cost of living, food 3/......e0- 97 100 103 107 103 96 101 
Syria (Damascus): 
Cost of living, food 5/........-} 107 | 100 | 104 | 109 } 111 104 | (2/) 
General wholesale prices........} 102 100 106 110 110 102 102 


























1/ Unskilled laborers. 

2/ Not available, 

3/ Salaried employees. 

4/ Includes direct taxes, 

5/ Includes 
cigarettes, 


soap, kerosene, and 








Source: Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics (United Nations), November 
1964; Statistical Yearbook, 1962 
(Jordan). 








creased from about 16.9 million in 
1960 to 17.8 million in 1962, ora 
5-percent rise over the period. The 
combined income of the countries rose 
from about $3.98 billion in 1960 to 
slightly over $5 billion in 1962, or 
26 percent, Per capita income in the 
countries combined increased 20 per- 
cent, from $235 in 1960 to $282 in 
1962; Israel had the highest increase 
in per capita income (35.1 percent) 
and Lebanon the lowest (3.7 percent). 
Income originating in agriculture 
rose substantially in Syria (63 per- 
cent); such income increased 40 per- 
cent in both Iraq and Jordan, 23 per- 
cent in Israel, and 12 percent in 
Lebanon, The countries were gener- 
ally in reverse order with respect 
to income from industrial production; 
Israel had the highest increase, fol- 
lowed by Jordan, Iraq, and Lebanon; 
Syria registered a decline--from an 
index of 100.0 in 1960 to 94.7 in 
1962, 

All five of the countries surveyed 
had substantial trade deficits over 
the period, In Iraq and Syria, some 
improvement in this regard was evi- 
denced, while in Israel and Lebanon, 
the situation deteriorated. In Jor- 
dan, the position remained unchanged. 

In Israel, near full employment 
brought about considerable increases 
in wages, The rise in the cost of 
living was most marked in Israel, 
(See table.)--U.N, Publication. 





Employment in the Oil Industry De- 
clines, In the three major oil- 
producing countries of Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Saudi Arabia, employment in the 
oil industry declined between 1958 
and 1962, according to United Nations 
published data, Employment showed 
substantial decreases in Kuwait (39 
percent) andin Saudi Arabia (21 per- 
cent), but a slight decline in Iraq 
(4 percent), as the following tabu- 
lation shows: 
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‘ Saudi 

Iraq 1/ Kuwait Proved 

1958...+- 12,527 9,364 17,171 
1959..... 13,436 (2/) 16,257 
1960..... 13,059 7,161 14,834 
1961..... 12,784 6,212 14,066 
1962..... 12,083 5,733 13,573 


1/ Excluding the Khanaqin Oil Co, 
2/ Not available, 





Source: U.N. Publication, 
ADEN 
Industrial Relations Code Recom- 





mended, A draft Industrial Relations 
Code was formulated in the spring of 
1964 by a_ labor-management advisory 
council under the chairmanship of the 
Commissioner of Labour, The code was 
recommended to all employers and 
unions for adoption, The Government 
of Aden endorsed the code, and accord- 
ing to the Minister of Labour and 
Welfare, it will be applied in con- 
sultation and negotiation with Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Among the topics 
code are respect for the right to 
organize, trade union recognition, 
joint consultation, employment poli- 
cy, and strikes and lockouts., Some 
code provisions are based on inter- 
national standards, notably those em- 
bodied in these International Labour 
Organisation Conventions: Right to 
Organize and Collective Bargaining, 
1949; Equal Remuneration, 1951; and 
Discrimination (Employment and Occu- 
pation), 1958. 

A model agreement relative to rec- 
ognition and negotiating procedure 
is contained in an appendix to the 
code, It lays down procedures for 
settling both individual worker and 
collective grievances, and collective 
claims,--International Labour Office 
Publication, 


covered by the 
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FAR EAST 








PAPUA-NEW GUINEA 


Trade Union Federation Proposed, 
Representatives of the eight trade 
unions in the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, meeting on October 5, 
1964, in Madang, New Guinea, voted 
unanimously to establish the first 
trade union federation in the Terri- 
tory. The Territory consists of the 
Australian Territory of Papua and 
the U.N, Trust Territory of New 
Guinea under Australian Administra- 
tion. A steering committee was set 
up to take the necessary action, Re- 
portedly, the President of the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Union, early 





in 1965, will meet in the Territory 
with union representatives to assist 
in the formation of a more advanced 
trade union structure, 


Interest in union structure has 
been evidenced in particularly by 
semiskilled and skilled urban work- 
ers, a small but important segment 
of the Territory's labor force which 
is largely unskilled and engaged in 
primary agriculture. Of the total 
wage-earning indigenous labor force 
of 56,000 in 1962, an estimated 
7,200 are members of the eight trade 
unions, --Australian and U.S. Govern- 
ment Publications, 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions during November 1964, 


CANADA AND WESTERN EUROPE 


INTERNATIONAL 





Higuchi, T. "Old-Age Pensions and Retirement," International Labour Review, 


CANADA 

National Industrial Conference Board, Directory of Canadian Labour Statis- 
tics. By Allan A. Porter. Montreal, 1963, 183 pp. (Canadian Studies, 
No. 6.) 


Plant, Norman E. "A Success Story: Training the Unemployed," Technical and 
Vocational Education in Canada, 1964, Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 33-38. 











DENMARK 


Hoffmeyer, Erik. "Incomes Policy in Denmark: Recent Developments," British 
Journal .of Industrial Relations, November 1964, Vol. 2, pp. 349-355. 





FRANCE 
Dessau, Jan. "Recent Discussions on Incomes Policy in France," British Jour- 
nal of Industrial Relations, November 1964, Vol. 2, pp. 356-359. 








GERMANY 


Markmann, Heinz. "Incomes Policy in Germany: A Trade Union View," British 
Journal of Industrial Relations, November 1964, Vol. 2, pp. 322-348. 





LUXEMBOURG 


European Economic Community. "Social Security in the Community: Luxembourg." 
Labor in the European Community, No, 4, July 1964, pp. 9-12. 





NORWAY 
Skanland, Hermod, "Incomes Policy: Norwegian Experience," British Journal 
of Industrial Relations, November 1964, pp. 309-321. 








SWEDEN 


Faxen, Karl 0. "Incomes Policy in Sweden: Problems and Developments," Brit- 
ish Journal of Industrial Relations, November 1964, pp. 340-348, 





Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Labour Market Policy 
in Sweden. Paris, OECD, 1963. 72 pp. (OECD Review of Manpower and So- 


cial Policies.) 
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EASTERN EUROPE AND U.S.S.R. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Statisticha rotéenka CSSR, 1964 (Statistical Yearbook of the Czechoslovak So- 
cialist Republic, 1964). Central Commission of People's Control and Sta- 
tistics, 1964, 577 pp. (Summary in English.) 








POLAND 


Winiewski, Michat, Fundusze _ spozycia spotecznego a stopa zyciowa ludnosci, 
Cze¢é 1--Rola i znaczenie funduszow spozycia spolecznego (Social Consump- 
tion Funds and the Level of Living. Pt, 1--The Role and Significance of So- 
cial Consumption Funds). Wydawnictwa Instytutu Pracy. ZakYad Badania Wa- 
runkéw Bytu Pracujacych, Warsaw, 1964, 247 pp. (Summary in English, Rus- 
sian, and French.) 

















RUMANIA 

Anuarul statistic al R.P.R., 1964 (Statistical Yearbook of the Rumanian 
People's Republic, 1964). Bucharest, Central Statistical Board, 1964, 
654 pp. (Translation of texts in English.) 








NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
INDIA 





Agnihotri, V. "Some Aspects of Industrial Relations in India," Indian Worker, 
July 13, 1964, Vol. 12, pp. 6-7. 


"Frontiers of Indian Planning," Indian Worker, August 17, 1964, Vol. 12, p. 29. 





International Labour Office, Report to the Government of India on the Organi- 
sation and Development of a Government Personnel Management Advisory Serv- 
ice, Geneva, 1963. 53 pp. (Labor-Management Relations Series: No, 18.) 








Kannappan, Subbian., "Industrial Relations Problems in the Developing Indian 
Economy: The Task Imposed by Competing Objectives," Industrial Relations 
Research Association Proceedings; 1963, pp. 76-88, (The Association, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Social Science Building, Madison, Wis.) 











Reddy, V. Meera. "Occupational Mobility in India," Asian Economic Review, 
February 1964, Vol. 6, pp. 203-214, 

Rezler, Julius, Indebtedness Among TELCO Workers--A Case Study in Indian 
Labour Problems, Jamshedpur, Xavier Labor Relations Institute and Tata En- 
gineering and Locomotive Co., 1964. 59 pp. 











West Bengal, State Statistical Bureau. Conch-Shell Industry--A Type Study. 
Alipore, West Bengal Government Press, 1963, 113 pp. 

----- Mat Industry--A Type Study. Alipore, West Bengal Government Press, 
1964. 131 pp. 





----- A Short Note on Tanning Industry. Alipore, West Bengal Government 
Press, 1964, 47 pp. 
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ISRAEL 








Cleef, Eugene Van, "The Status of Israel--and A Look Ahead," Middle East 
Journal, Summer 1964, Vol. 18, pp. 306-312. 


Harburger, P, F, "Experiment in Vocational Education in a Developing Coun- 
try,'' International Labour Review, January 1964, Vol. 89, pp. 29-42, 















Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Abstract, 1963. Jerusa- 
lem, 1964, 718 pp. 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan Statistical Association. Proceedings, 1963. Lahore, Punjab Univer- 
sity, Institute of Statistics, 1963, 172 pp. (Vol. 11.) 
























UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Workers Education Association, Cairo, The Association, 1964 (?). 11 pp. De- 
scribes association's aims, organization, and programs and the function of 
the Institute of Trade-Union Studies, 































AFRICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


"How Productive Is African Labour?" African Survey, February/March 1964, 
No, AS/21, pp. 3-8. Summary of an article by Peter Kilby in June 1961 is- 
sue of Quarterly Economic Journal (Royal Economic Society, United Kingdom). 





Witherell, Julian W, Official Publications of French Equatorial Africa, 
French Cameroons, and Togo, 1946-1958, U.S, Library of Congress, African 
Section, Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 78 pp. 








LIBYA 


Libya, Department of Census and Statistics. Statistical Abstract of Libya, 
1963. Tripoli, 1963. 


MALAGASY 





"Malagasy Republic: Codification of Social Security Legislation," and 'Mala- 
gasy Republic: New Rates of Contributions and Benefits (National Family 
Allowances and Employment Accidents Fund)," Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association, January-February 1964, pp. 45-46. 


SUDAN 


United Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs, Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs. Report on the World Social Situation: Planning for Balanced So- 
cial and Economic Development in the Sudan, New York, 1964, 55 pp. 
(E/CN .5/346/Add.11.) 


TUNISIA 


"Manpower Convention Between France and Tunisia," International Labour Re- 
view, April 1964, Vol. 89, pp. 400-403, 


"Tunisia: Amendment of Social Security Scheme," Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association, December 1963, pp. 420-421. 
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FAR EAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
Alderfer, Harold F, Local Government in Developing Countries. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1964, 251 pp. 





United Nations, Science and Technology for Development, (Reports on the 
U.N. Conference on the Application of Science and Technology for the Bene- 


fit of the Less Developed Areas.) New York, 1963; 





Plenary Proceedings, List of Papers and Index. Vol, VIII, 295 pp. 
Agriculture, Vol, III. 309 pp. 

Education and Training, Vol, VI. 197 pp. 

Industry. Vol. IV, 265 pp. 

People and Living. Vol. V. 217 pp. 

Science and Planning. Vol. VII. 167 pp. 

















KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 


Republic of Korea, Economic Planning Board, Survey of Employed Technical 
Manpower, Seoul, 1963. 337 pp. 

MALAYSIA 

State of Sabah, Government Printing Department, Annual Report, 1963. Sabah, 
1964, 267 pp. 


Tilman, Robert 0, Bureaucratic Transition in Malaya. Durham, N.C,, Duke 
University Press, 1964, 175 pp. (Duke University Commonwealth Studies 


Center, Publication No, 21.) 











THAILAND 

Thailand, Office of the Prime Minister, National Statistical Office, Statis- 
tical Yearbook, 1963. Bangkok, 1964. 496 pp. (No. 24, 2506.) 

VIET-NAM, SOUTH 


South Viet-Nam, Ministry of National Economy, National Institute of Statis- 
tics. Statistical Yearbook of Viet-Nam, 1962. Saigon, 1964, 481 pp. 





LATIN AMERICA 
BRITISH GUIANA 
British Guiana, Department of Labour. Annual Report, 1962, Georgetown, 
1964. 81 pp. 





HONDURAS 

Honduras, Consejo Nacional de Economfa, Banco Central de Honduras, and the 
Direccién General de Estadfstica y Censos. Investigacion a la industria 
manufacturera, 1962 (Investigation of Manufacturing Industries, 1962). 


Tegucigalpa, 1964, x, 31 pp. 








/ 
Honduras, Secretaria de Economfa y Hacienda Direccion General de Estad{stica 
y Censos. Anuario Estad{fstico, 1963. Tegucigalpa, 1964, 281 pp. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON ITALY 


Explanatory Note 


The Istituto Centrale di Statistica 
(Central Institute of Statistics-- 
ISTAT), an independent Government 
authority, has prime responsibility 
for the collection and analysis of 
national statistics for the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Italy, It 
serves as a collection agency for the 
Government Ministries, which, how- 
ever, retain responsibility for de- 
termining the content of statistical 
studies requested of the Institute, 

Some of the most important publi- 
cations issued by the ISTAT are the 
following: 

--Annuario Statistica Italiano 
(Italian Statistical Annual), Con- 
tains summaries of official data, 

--Italian Statistical Abstract, An 
abbreviated edition, in English, of 
the annual publication, 

--Compendio Statistico Italiano 
(Italian Statistical Compendium). 
Contains statistics of population, 
labor force, production, prices, and 
other series, 

--Annuario di _Statistiche del La- 
voro e dell'Emigrazione (Statistical 
Annual of Labor and Emigration). Con- 
tains statistical information on the 
main aspects of international labor 
and emigration, 

--Rilevazione Nazionale delle Forze 
di Lavoro. A quarterly publication 
containing statistics of population 
and labor force based on _ ISTAT's 
quarterly sample surveys, 

--Bollettino Mensile di Statistica 
(Monthly Statistical Bulletin), A 
monthly publication containing cur- 
rent information on important aspects 
of population, sociology, economics, 
and finance in Italy, as well as in- 
ternational information, 
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--Indagine Statistica sull'Occupa- 
zione Qualificata (Statistical In- 
vestigation by Occupational Classes). 
Reports ona monthly statistical sur- 
vey of employment in Italy. 

Other important publications in- 
clude Statistiche del Lavoro (Statis- 
tics of Labor)--a quarterly publica- 
tion by the Ministero del Lavoro e 
della Previdenza Sociale (Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare) contain- 
ing statistics on manpower and wages; 
and Rassegna_ di Statistiche del La- 
voro (Review of the Statistics of 























Labor)--a bimonthly publication of 
the Confederazione Generale dell' 
Industria Italiana, Rome (the lead- 
ing Italian employers' industrial 
federation), containing information 
on manpower, wages, and related top- 
ics, Studies on wages and wage struc- 
ture have been made by’ the Associa- 
zione Industriale Lombarda, Milan, 
an association of employers and em- 
ployees in Lombardia, and published 
in its Comparisons of Wages and the 
Cost of Labour in Europe, 5th ed. 
(Milan, 1963). 








Manpower Statistics, The primary 
source for Italian manpower statis- 
ticsis the periodic labor force sam- 
ple surveys conducted by the ISTAT, 
which publishes the survey results 
in its Bollettino Mensile di Statis- 
tica, Annuario di Statistiche del 











Lavoro e_ dell'Emigrazione, and the 
quarterly Rilevazione Nazionale del- 
le Forze di Lavoro. Beginning with 
January 1959, the surveys have been 
conducted quarterly--usually in Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October--and 
with reference to the calendar week 
which includes the 20th of the month. 
Earlier surveys were conducted in 
September 1952, May 1954, May 1955, 
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April 1956, May and November 1957, 
and October 1958. The surveys, which 
currently cover over 80,000 house- 
holds distributed among some 1,400 
communities representative of the 
whole country, are carried out by 
personal interview. 

The surveys cover the noninstitu- 
tional (762,445 persons were in per- 
manent institutions, according to the 
1961 population census) resident pop- 
ulation, including persons temporar- 
ily working abroad and accompanying 
family members. The present -in-area 
population excludes persons’ tempo- 
rarily working abroad and accompany- 
ing family members. 

The labor force consists of all 
employed persons and unemployed per- 
sons 14 years of age and over. Ca- 
reer military personnel are included 
in the labor force, but conscripted 
military personnel are excluded. 

Italy revised its labor force clas- 
sification system in January 1964. 
Prior to 1964, employed persons con- 
sisted of all those 10 years of age 
and over who stated they had jobs, 
regardless of the number of hours 
they worked. Persons 10 years of age 
and over who worked in the’ survey 
week but who stated they did not have 
jobs were classified as either (a) 
occasional workers and "not in the 
labor force" or (b) unemployed, if 14 
years of age or over and actively 
seeking a job during the survey week. 
However, 1962 legislation extended 
compulsory education to youths of 14 
years of age, and in 1964, the labor 
force consisted of all employed and 
unemployed persons 14 years of age 
and over. l/ Also, the occasional 
worker category was dropped in favor 
of underemployed persons--those who 


























1/ Although the labor force is now 
generally limited to persons 14 years 
of age andover, the Italians include, 
as employed persons, a small number 
of youths aged 12 and13 with regular 
paid employment. 


worked less than 33 hours inthe ref- 
erence week because of economic rea- 
sons (that is, a lack of work and not 
because of their own preferences) and 
who were not actively seeking new 
jobs. Underemployed persons areclas- 
sified as a subcategory of employed 
persons and therefore as "in the la- 
bor force." Data for 1963 were re- 
vised by (1) adding all persons form- 
erly classified as occasional workers 
to the employed category and (2) re- 
classifying part of the new total em- 
ployed category into the _ under- 
employed subcategory. 

Prior to 1964, unemployed persons 
consisted of all those 14 years of 
age and over whoactively sought work 
during the survey week and (a) did 
not work at all or (b) stated they 
did not have jobs. Beginning with 
1964, unemployed persons consist of 
all those 14 years of age and over 
who did not work at all during the 
Survey week andwere actively seeking 





work. In contrast to U.S. practice, 


persons temporarily laid off and per- 
sons waiting to start a new job are 
classified as employed rather than 
unemployed if they state they have a 
job. Also, persons not looking: for 
work in the survey week because of 
temporary illness or belief that no 
work is available are classified as 
"not in the labor force" since they 
are not actively seeking work. 

Tables 1 through 4 show published 
results of the labor force sample 
surveys between 1959 and 1963, in- 
cluding detail by employment status, 
sex, industry division, class of 
worker, and region. 

The unemployment statistics emanat- 
ing from the labor force surveys are 
Italy's official statistics, although 
the number of registered jobseekers 
(table 5) is also consulted by some 
economists for indications of unem- 
ployment trends. This latter refers 
to the number of persons who remain 
registered at local offices of the 
Ministry-of Labor on the last day of 
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each month, Persons 14 years of age 
and over who register at the exchang- 
es are divided into five classes: (1) 
Unemployed formerly employed persons 
seeking work; (2) youths under age 
21 seeking their first job and job- 
seekers released from military serv- 
ice; (3) housewives seeking work for 
the first time; (4) pensioners seek- 
ing employment; and (5) employed 
persons seeking other jobs. Usually 
only classes (1) and (2), represent- 
ing nearly 90 percent of the total 
in recent years, are used as a meas- 
ure of unemployment, Registration 
is a requirement for obtaining unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Information on wage and salary em- 
ployment by industry groups is also 
obtained froma Labor Ministry month- 
ly establishment survey, which is 
described below. 


Industry Employment, Hours, and 





Earnings. Figures on wage and sal- 


ary employment, hours worked, and 


employee earnings are compiled by the 
Ministry of Labor from payroll data 
obtained monthly by the Labor Inspec- 
torates from establishments with 10 
or more wage earners in 30 industries 
and from all establishments in 13 
other industries, About 20,000 es- 
tablishments, representing the entire 
country, and over 2 million wage 
earners of both sexes (including 
apprentices) are surveyed, Data are 
obtained for over 50 percent of the 
wage earners inthe sectors surveyed, 

To obtain average monthly hours 
worked in the establishments  sur- 
veyed, total hours actually worked 
(including overtime) during the 
month are divided by the average 
number of wage earners employed dur- 
ing the month in: question, Industry 
and overall averages are arithmetic 
averages of monthly data weighted by 
reported employment during the same 
month, 

Average hourly earnings are derived 
by dividing total wages paid during 
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the reported period by the total num- 


ber of hours actually worked during: 


the same period, Wages for persons 
not at work are counted at the nomi- 
nal rate paid for days off. Figures 
for individual industries or industry 
groups are weighted by hours actually 
worked in each reporting period, 
These earnings data include overtime, 
cost-of-living allowances, premium 
for nightwork, and the value of pay- 
ments in kind, but exclude vacation 
and holiday pay, bonuses, and family 
allowances, 


Prices, The retail price index 
(1953=100) is prepared monthly by the 
ISTAT and shows changes in retail 
price levels over time of goods and 
services, The index includes 267 
representative consumer items and is 
weighted in accordance with arithmet- 
ic averages of aggregate national 
purchases of consumer goods and serv- 
ices made in 1953, as reported by 
national accounts statistics, Price 
data used in computing the index are 
obtained from Italy's 92 provincial 
capitals by means of amail question- 
naire sent by ISTAT to the appropri- 
ate municipal statistical offices, 
Food prices are collected three times 
a month, All other prices are col- 
lected once a month, except for rent, 
for which price information is col- 
lected quarterly, 


Cost of Living. The cost-of-living 
index is prepared monthly by ISTAT 
and is based on the consumer habits 
of a "typical'' family, whose head is 
a nonagricultural wage or salary 
earner with wife and two children of 
less than 17 years of age. The weight 
values and composition of the "market 
basket" since January 1964 reflect 
the purchasing patterns of 1961, 
which is also the base year, 

The national indexes are based on 
the weighted averages of the 29 prin- 
cipal provincial capitals, 20 of 
which are also regional capitals, 




















Table 1, Italy. 


Employment Status of the Resident Population and 


Present-in-Area Population, by Sex, 1959 and 1963 1/ 


(In thousands) 















































Resident Present -in-area 
Emp loyment population 2/ population 2/ 
status Both Both 

sexes Male Femal e Male Female 

1959 
Total population....... 49,080 24,044 25,036 48,604 23,671 24,933 
Labor force 3/ wacccdciccecwe 21,695 15,097 6,598 21,286 14,745 6,541 
Percent of population...... 44.2 62.8 26.4 43.8 62.3 26.2 
EMO OVER) 6.66 tees cectioceats 20,578 14,281 6,297 20,169 13,929 6,240 
Réau lary c6.oivccssiswineee¢ 19, 286 14,043 5,243 18,877 13,691 5,186 
Occasionally 4/.....ceees 1,292 238 1,054 1,292 238 1,054 
UneGme OVER. 6 c.ccacses es cece 1,117 816 301 1,117 816 301 
Percent of labor force... 5.1 5.4 4.6 wae 55d 4.6 
Experi ences cscs ciciecckcwce 749 604 145 749 604 145 
New entrants....cecccccee 368 212 156 368 212 156 
Not in labor forces..seceeeee 27,385 8,947 18,438 | 27,318 8,926 18,392 

1963 
Total population,...... 50,503 | 24,726 25,777 | 49,949 24, 270 25,679 
Labed Sebee Bieiircicccsicess 20,649 14,746 5,903 20,134 14, 300 5,834 
Percent of population...... 40.9 59.6 22.9 40.3 58.9 2267 
Employed. ccccccccccccsccccs 20,145 14,398 5,747 19,630 13,952 5,678 
Remlatily. cccccsgcneeeccse 19,797 14,255 5,542 19,282 13,809 5,473 
Occasionally 4/...cccccee 348 143 205 348 143 205 
Unemployed. .cscccoscseccces 504 348 156 504 348 156 
Percent of labor force... 2.4 2.4 2.6 Zia 2.4 2.7 
Experienced: <cccéesscvcne 282 252 70 282 212 70 
NOW. GNETENCEiic ao cc ec eee 222 136 86 222 136 86 
Not in labor force. .ei0ss%< 29,854 9,980 19,874 29,815 9,970 19,845 

t 











1/ Averages of quarterly labor force sur- 
vey data obtained by the Central Institute 
of Statistics, 

2/ The total resident population includes 
and the present-in-area population excludes 
persons working temporarily abroad and ac- 
companying family members. 

3/ In 1959, there were 215,000 regularly 
and occasionally employed youths aged 10-14; 
in 1963, there were 94,000. The labor force 


in 1959 included 182,000 career military 
personnel, and in 1963, 155,000. 
4/ In 1959, Italy excluded from the em- 


ployed category persons who didnot consider 
themselves employed but who diddo some work 
in the survey week, Such persons were re- 
ferred to as "occasional workers" and were 
classified as "not in the labor force," 


Italy has since reclassified such persons as 
"in the labor force." 

In 1964, Italy dropped the classification 
of “occasional workers" and substituted "un- 
deremployed"--defined as persons who worked 
less than 33 hours in the reference week be- 
cause of economic reasons, Such persons are 
classified as "employed" and “in the labor 
force." Data for 1963 were revised to fit 
this new classification system, 


Source: 1959 data from Annuario di Sta- 
tistiche del Lavoro edell'Emigrazione, 1962 
(Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statistica, 1963), 
pp. 23 and 28; 1963 data from Bollettino 
Mensile di Statistica (Rome, Istituto Cen- 
trale di Statistica), May 1964, p. 87. 
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Table 3, Italy. Employed 1/ Present-in-Area Population, by Industry 
Division, Class of Worker, and Sex, 1963 2/ 
Number (in thousands) Percent 
I t di - - 
ndustry division Both Both 
and class of worker 
sexes Male Female | sexes Male Female 
Toteh 6.6 cece Tee IRIE Ws ase 5,678 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Self -employed, owes 4,662 3,731 931 23.8 26.7 16.4 
Unpaid family workers. 2,266 934 1,332 11.5 6.7 23.5 
Wage and salary 
WOCTURTE. ccecnneecenel 44,703 9,287 3,415 64.7 66.6 60.1 
Agriculture 3/.... 5,295 3,515 1,780 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Self-employed... ...seees 1,975 1,694 281 37.3 48.2 15.8 
Unpaid family workers. 1,619 655 964 30.6 18.6 54.2 
Wage and salary 
WORKERS 6. Gs ccvcicwnce 1,701 1,166 535 32.1 33.2 30.0 
Industry 4/.......| 7,986 6,173 1,813 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Self -employed..ccceoes 1,130 839 291 14.1 13.6 16.1 
Unpaid family workers. 189 112 77 2.4 1.8 4,2 
Wage and salary 
Pr rr 6,667 5.222 1,445 83.5 84.6 79.7 
Other 5/.sseeeveee| 6,349 | 4,264 | 2,085 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Self-employed. ...ecces } 587 1,198 359 24.5 28.1 172 
Unpaid family workers. 458 167 291 72 3.9 14.0 
Wage and salary 
WHEELER: 6-6 ds Skee vase 4,334 2,899 1,435 68.3 68,0 68.8 























1/ Includes 143,000 underemployed 


persons, 


See footnote 4, table l. 


2/ Data refer to the quarterly la- 


bor force 


sample surveys 


conducted 


by theCentral Institute of Statistics, 
3/ Includes forestry, hunting, and 


fishing. 


4/ Mining and quarrying, 


manufac- 


turing, construction, 


and electric, 


gas, water, and sanitary services, 


5/ Commerce, 


transportation 


and 


storage, communication, and services, 


Source: Bollettino Mensile di Sta- 





tistica 


(Rome, Istituto Centrale di 
Statistica), May 1964, p. 87. 
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Table 4, Italy. Labor Force and Unemployed in the Present-in-Area 
Population,l/ by Region, 1959-63 


(Number in thousands) 





Category and region 2/ 


1959 


1960 





Labor force 3/ ..cccscccces 


Northern: [taly...cdccvccccovess 
Southern BRE P ree eee 


DRM LOF OE oc cc cccisiveces 


Northern SS ee 
Southern PRET a Wenccespccebnces 


Unemployment rate 4/..... 


Horthern [taly..ccccccoccvosecs 





Southern [taly..ceccccccccccces 


21, 286 


14,673 
6,613 


1,117 


720 
397 


20,972 


14,482 
6,490 


836 

















1/ Data refer to the quarterly la- 
bor force sample surveys conducted 
by the Central Institute of Statis- 


cics. 


2/ Northern Italy consists of the 





following statistical regions: 


Pie- 


monte, Valle d' Aosta, Liquria; Lom- 
bardia; Tre Venezie; Emilia-Romaana, 
Marche; Toscana, Umbria, Lazio. 
Southern Italy consists of Campania; 
Abruzzi and Molise; Puglia, Basili- 
cata, Calabria; Sicilia; Sardegna. 
3/ Includes persons classified as 





occasional workers in 1959-62 and as 
underemployed in 1963, See footnote 
4, table l, 

4/ Unemployed as percent of labor 
force, 


Source: Annuario di Statistiche 





del Lavoro e dell'Emigrazione, 1962 





(Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statis- 
tica, 1963), pp. 23, 28, 48-49, and 
116-117; and Bollettino Mensile di 





Statistica (Rome, Istituto Centrale 
di Statistica), May 1964, p. 87. 








el ee ee ee ee 























Table 5, Italy. Registered Jobseekers, 1953-63 
(Number in thousands) 
Unemp loyed 
Year All Unemployed Youths Unemployment 
classes 1/ Total 2/ formerly seeking rate 3/ 
emp loyed first job 
1953.cccce 2,181 1,946 1,282 664 10.0 
1954. cceve 2,197 1,959 1,305 654 10.0 
1955. cece 2,161 1,913 1,303 610 9.8 
1956. weses 2,171 1,937 1,323 614 9.9 
19ST wcccee 1,970 1,757 1,230 527 9.0 
1958.06. 1,934 1,759 1, 236 523 9.0 
1959 .cccce 1,873 1,689 1,194 495 8.7 
i, 1,748 1,546 1,094 452 7.9 
dicted 1,608 1,407 997 410 72 
1962. sve 1,311 1,163 855 308 5.9 
1963.06 1,197 1,069 784 285 5-5 




















1/ Average number of persons regis- 
tered at employment exchanges on the 
last day of each month, Italy groups 
registered jobseekers into 5classes: 
(1) Unemployed formerly employed; 
(2) youths under age 21 seeking first 
employment plus persons’ released 
from military service who are seek- 
ing employment; (3) housewives seek- 
ing first employment; (4) pensioners 
seeking employment; and (5) employed 
persons seeking other jobs, Usual- 
ly only classes (1) and (2) are used 
to measure unemployment, 

2/ Excludes classes not shown sep- 
arately,. 

3/ Computed by dividing the number 
of registered jobseekers in classes 


(1) and (2), as defined in footnote 
1, by the economically active popu- 


lation (excluding persons’ seeking 
first employment) reported in the 
1951 population census, 1953-61 


rates are as published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office; rates for 
1962-63 were computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 


Source: Rassegna di Statistiche 
del _ Lavoro (Rome, Confederazione 
Generale dell'Industria Italiano), 
various issues; and Statistical Sup- 
plements to International Labour Re- 
view (Geneva, International Labour 
Office). 
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Table 10, Italy. Compulsory Social Charges Paid by 
Employer and Worker, as Percent of Earnings, 
October 1958 





Percent 


Social charge . 
of earnings 





Paid by the employer: 
Disability and old ALC. ecoccesecesecesere 1/ Liat 





Health and maternity, .cscccccccsccscceess 2/ 10.08 
ING bk kb id000 cle ted sncinn sce eeees af: 2 
BES Ge INCOE oc 00 cis ce eeneennscaness 4/ 33.00 
MOCTRENE ADGOTONSS 06 65.6 cece eevee vesi nese af 663.08 
oe a eee ee ee ee ee ee 1.15 
Workers' survivors' insurance.....ccceee o&5S 


Paid by the worker: 


Old AZSr ec ececceseesescesesevsscveersesvoe 6/ 4.00 
es ERT EEEREEREELEOCELC CR TPC 5/7 











1/ Plus insurance stamps of varying value (6,15 percent 
up to December 31, 1957). 

2/ Includes insurance against tuberculosis, 2.30 per- 
cent; health fund, 7.25 percent; and working mothers in- 
surance, 0.53 percent, 

3/ Includes unemployment, 2.60 percent, and wage sup- 
plement fund, 0.65 percent, the latter subject toa maxi- 
mum of 1,000 lire a day for men and 750 for women, 

4/ Subject to a maximum of 900 lire a day for men and 
750 for women, 

5/ Varies with the firm, Average data taken from an 
official publication of the International Labour Office. 

6/ Includes pension equalization fund, 3.85 percent, 
and insurance against illness, 0.15 percent. 


Source: Comparisons of Wages and the Cost of Labour 








in Europe, 3d. ed. (Milan, Associazione Industriale Lom- 
barda, 1959), p. 26. 
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Table 12. Italy. Cost-of-Living Index, 1954-63 














(1953=100) 

Period sea Food Clothing ape Py Rent Miscellaneous 
1954. .cccece 102.7 102.9 101.3 99.0 106.2 101.6 
1955 .ccceee 105.6 105.7 101.0 99.6 121.4 103.9 
1956. .cccee 110.8 110.3 100.7 101.1 156.2 106.3 
L957. ceceee 113.0 110.5 103.4 103.7 186.7 110.0 
1958. .cceee 118.4 115.3 103.9 101.8 228.5 111.5 
1959. .cce0e 117.9 111.6 103.6 100.9 277.1 114.4 
1960...ce0- 121.0 112.7 106.0 100.6 319.8 118.5 
1961.00 124.5 114.6 106.5 100.1 362.6 122.2 
1962. .cccee 131.8 120.6 110.9 101.4 407.2 127.9 
1963...e00. 143.4 130.7 117.8 105.6 461.1 139.3 

















Source: LIstitute Centrale di Statistics (Rome). 


Table 13. Italy. Percent Distribution of Consumer 
Expenditures, 1/ 1962 











Item Percent 
All SURE = 6 ccet eee eee che vdectoas sete 100.0 
Food and beverages. eeeeveeceeveev ee eeeveeeee7 008 8 @@ 47 5 
ORG. ceca d He ahatctranS CORES Uo nee tween 3.9 
Clothing. ccccccccscccocvcvevevecevecccccoece 9.4 
Housing, fuel and electricity......eeceeeees 10.4 


Durable and nondurable goods for 

household, maintenance, and 

miscellaneous USC... ..evescccoeerccecees 6.3 
Medical, hygiene and sanitary.......sseceece 4.6 
Transport and communicationS....cccccceceees 8.7 
Entertainment, and other expenditures 

of a recreational and cultural nature... 4.9 
Expenses in hotels, bars, cafeterias, etc... 4.3 








1/ Based upon aggregate consumer expenditures for se- 
lected goods and services, as reported in national ac- 


counts statistics, 
2/ Includes communications, education, reading mate- 


rial, and other goods and services, 


Source: Technical Guide: Sec, I, Consumer Price In- 
dices (Geneva, International Labour Office, 1963), un- 


numbered page. 
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WONUFUOWORD 





INDEX OF 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 





January to December 1964 











Collective Bargaining 

Belgium. Special bonuses for unionists spread 
in Belgium. July 8-10. 

International. Labor laws enacted to extend 
scope of collective agreement terms. Dec 5-6. 

Israel. Pension plan for industrial workers 
established. Sept 9-10. 

Mexico. New textile industry agreement negoti- 
ated. Sept 16. 

Sweden. Agreement reached on layoff wages. 
Dec 8. 

Uganda. First industrywide agreement concluded. 
May 9-10. 


Consumer Expenditures 

Argentina. Distribution of average annual ex- 
penditures of wage earners' families, Federal 
Capital, 1960 (TABLE). July 26. 

Canada. Average dollar expenditure per city 
family, 1959 (TABLE). Mar-Apr 29. 

Czechoslovakia. Percent distribution of family 
expenditures, by class of family, 1962 (TA- 
BLE). Sept 26. 

Denmark. Percent distribution of expenditures 
and savings, households of wage and salary 
earners, by income group, 1955 (TABLE). Nov 
34. 

Germany, Federal Republic of. Percent distri- 
bution of urban family expenditures, 1950, 
and 1958 (TABLE). June 26. 

India. Survey of levels of living among middle 
class families published. Sept 8-9. 

Indonesia. Family expenditure survey weights 
used as a basis for the consumer price in- 
dexes (TABLE). Jan-Feb 25. 

Italy. Percent distribution of consumer ex- 
penditures, 1963 (TABLE). Dec 30. 

Poland. Distribution of average annual expendi- 
tures per member in households of industrial 
workers, by income group, 1961 (TABLE). May 
26. 

United Kingdom. Distribution of average weekly 
family expenditures, 1957-59 and 1962 (TABLE). 
Aug 29. 


Economic Conditions and Policies 
Brazil. Cost of living soars. Jan-Feb 12-13. 
Canada. Unemployment measures debated. July 

7-8. 
Finland. Policies for combating unemployment 
outlined. Nov 12-13. 


Italy. Policies for averting unemployment. 
Nov 8-11. 

Kenya. Emergency unemployment relief program 
launched. May 8. 

Near East and South Asia. Economic development 
surveyed. Dec 9-10. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. Modern technology demands manpower 
policy reexamination. Sept 5-6. 

Spain. Labor aspects of the 1964-67 economic 
and social development nlan. Mar-Apr 11. 

Western Europe. Dependence by European coun- 
tries on foreign workers brought problems in 
1963. Mar-Apr 8-10. 

Yugoslavia. Regulations on consumer credit re- 
laxed. Jan-Feb 7-8. 


Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force 


Afghanistan. Manpower statistics released. 
Mar-Apr 14, 
Argentina: 

Index of wage-earner employment, by indus- 
try group, selected years, 1955-63 (TA- 
BLE). July 21. 

Labor force 14 years of age and over, by 
economic activity and sex, 1960 (TABLE), 
Oct 17. 

Labor force 14 years of age and over, by 
employment status, class of worker, and 
sex, 1960 (TABLE). Oct 17. 

Population and labor force 14 years of age 
and over, by age and sex, 1960 (TABLE). 
Oct 16, 

Australia. Characteristics of the unemployed 
surveyed, June 8-10, 
Canada: 

Employment status of the civilian labor 
force, by sex, 1960 and November of 1961- 
63 and February 1964 (TABLE), Mar-Apr 22. 

Indexes of nonagricultural employment, by 
industry division, selected years, 1950- 
63 (TABLE), Mar-Apr 24, 

Labor force, by industry division and sex, 
May 1962 (TABLE). Mar-Apr 23. 

Labor force, employment, and unemployment, 
annual averages, 1953-63, and January 
1963-February 1964 (TABLE). Mar-Apr 23. 

Rate of unemployment, by occupational group, 
quarterly 1962-63 (TABLE). Mar-Apr 24, 

Unemployment measures debated, July 7-8. 

China, Republic of, Manpower problems and pro- 
grams in Taiwan, Aug 1-6, 
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Em n Un t, and Labor Force--Con. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Production workers in the state industrial 
sector, by industry group, 1958 and 1960- 
62 (TABLE), Sept 22. 

Total population and economically active 
population, by economic sector, 1958 and 
1960-63 (TABLE). Sept 21. 

Denmark: 

Economically active population, excluding 
domestic workers, by industry division, 
class of worker, and sex, 1960 (TABLE), 
Nov 28, 

Employment and unemployment among insured 
workers, annual average, 1955-63, and by 
industry division, 1963 (TABLE). Nov 29, 

Total and economically active population, 
by industry division and sex, 1930-60 
(TABLE). Nov 26-27. 

Total population, by age group and sex, 
selected periods, 1930-60 (TABLE). Nov 26. 

Wage earners in manufacturing, by industry 
group, for establishments with more than 
five workers, 1962 (TABLE). Nov 29. 

European Economic Community. Measures proposed 
to overcome labor shortages. Aug 7-8. 

Finland. Policies for combating unemployment 
outlined. Nov 12-13. 

France: 

Government acts on foreign 
and unskilled. Sept 6-8. 

National employment fund established. Mar- 
Apr 10-11. 

Germany, Federal Republic of: 

Labor force (14 years and over) by employ- 
ment status, class of worker, and indus- 
try, selected years, 1950-62 (TABLE). 
June 19. 

Source of main income 
by labor force status and 
June 6, 1961 (TABLE). June 20. 

Unemployed, unfilled job vacancies, and 
job placements, by sex, 1958, 1960-63 
(TABLE). June 21. 

Germany, Soviet Zone of. Defections of scien- 
tists continue. Mar-Apr 13. 

Greece. Recent labor developments. May 1-3. 

Manpower situation and policies. Nov 


labor, skilled 


of the population, 
age group, 


Guinea. 
1-7. 
Indonesia: 

Area, population, and population density, 
1961 (TABLE). Jan-Feb 22. 

Java and Madura. Employed persons, by em- 
ployment status, sex, and urban and rural 
residence, 1958 (TABLE). Jan-Feb 22. 

Number of establishments and employees in 
manufacturing, by geographic area, size 
of establishment, and industry group, 
1960 (TABLE). Jan-Feb 23. 

Israel: 

Bedouins being drawn into the wage economy 
of Israel. June 5-6. 

Labor force trends summarized. Sept 10-11, 
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Italy: 

Employed present-in-area population, by in- 
dustry division, class of worker, and 
sex, 1963 (TABLE), Dec 21. 

Employed resident population and employed 
population present in area, by industry 
division, 1959-63 (TABLE). Dec 20. 

Employment status of the resident popula- 
tion and present-in-area population, by 
sex, 1959 and 1963 (TABLE). Dec 19. 

Labor force and unemployed in the present- 
in-area population, by region, 1959-63 
(TABLE). Dec 22. 

Policies for averting unemployment. Nov 8- 
A. 

Registered jobseekers, 
Dec 23. 

Wage-earner employment, by industry group, 
selected periods, 1948-63 (TABLE). Dec 24. 

Japan: 

Unemployment policies. Jan-Feb 1-5. 

Wages, hours, and employment reviewed for 
1963. July 14-15, 

Kenya. Emergency unemployment 
launched. May 8. 

Lebanon. Labor force census initiated to im- 
plement social security law. Jan-Feb 8-9. 

Morocco: 

Distribution of labor force, by occupation, 
1960 (TABLE). Oct 21. 

Employment of wage and salary earners, by 
occupation, nationality, and sex, June 
1963 (TABLE). Oct 22. 

Labor force, by industry group, nationality, 
and sex, 1960 (TABLE). Oct 20. 

Population and labor force, by age and sex, 
1960 (TABLE). Oct 19. 

Population, by urban and rural areas and 
nationality, 1960 (TABLE). Oct 18. 

Unemployment, by occupational group, 1960 
(TABLE). Oct 23. 

Near East and South Asia. Employment 
oil industry declines. Dec 10. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. Modern technology demands manpower. 
policy reexamination. Sept 5-6. 

Poland: 

Civilian employment in industry in the 
state sector, by industry group, 1962 
(TABLE). May 22. 

Civiliart employment in the state sector, 
by age and sex, 1959 (TABLE). May 23. 

Civilian employment in the state sector, 
by economic division, 1956, 1958, 1960, 
and 1962 (TABLE). May 21. 

Civilian employment of women in selected 
nonagricultural divisions of the state 
sector, as of June 30, 1955, 1960, and 
1962 (TABLE). May 23. 

Job placements during year and _ persons 
registered and job vacancies, December 
31, at state employment agencies, by sex, 
1956, 1958, 1960, and 1962 (TABLE). May 23. 


1953-63 (TABLE). 


relief program 


in the 








une 














Population, by age, sex, and urban and 
rural areas, December 31, 1962 (TABLE). 
May 20. 

Population, by urban and rural areas, as 
of December 31, selected years, 1950-62 
(TABLE). May 20. 

Thailand. Changes recommended in manpower 
planning and education. June 10-11. 
United Kingdom: 

Decline inunemployment in 1963. Mar-Apr 13. 

Employment status of the population 15 
years of age and over, 1950 and 1963 
(TABLE). Aug 23. 

Manpower and employment forecast issued, 
Dec 8-9. 

United Kingdom and Great Britain: 

Civilian employment, by industry, 1959 and 
1963 (TABLE). Aug 25. 

Civilian employment in agricultural and 
nonagricultural activities, by class of 
worker, 1950 and 1963 (TABLE). Aug 24. 

Unemployment, 1950-63 and June 1963-64. 

(TABLE). Aug 25. 

Western Europe. European manpower problems ia 
1963, Oct 1-4, 

Yemen. Labor trends reviewed after republic's 
first year. June 6-7. 


Employment Offices and Agencies 


China, Republic of. Manpower problems and pro- 
grams in Taiwan. Aug 1-6. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. Modern technology demands man- 
power policy reexamination. Sept 5-6, 


Hours of Work and Overtime 


Argentina. Index of average monthly hours 
worked per wage earner, by industry group, 
selected years, 1955-63 (TABLE). July 22. 

Canada. Average weekly hours paid for and 
average hourly earnings for wage earners, by 
industry group, selected years, 1953-63 

(TABLE). Mar-Apr 25. 

Denmark. Indexes of total man-hours worked in 
manufacturing industries, by industry group, 
annual average, 1961-63 (TABLE). Nov 31. 

European Coal and Steel Community. Trends in 
wages and social security reported. May 4-5. 

Germany, Federal Republic of. Average weekly 
hours of wage earners, by industry group and 
sex, selected years, 1957-63 (TABLE). June 22. 

Italy. Average monthly hours of wage earners, 
by industry group, selected periods, 1948-63 
(TABLE). Dec 25. 

Japan. Wages, hours, and employment reviewed 
for 1963. July 14-15. 

Poland. Average annual plant hours and hours 
net worked but paid for per production worker 
in industry, state sector, 1955, 1960, and 
1962 (TABLE). May 25. 

United Kingdom. Average weekly hours worked and 
average hourly earnings for adult manual 
workers, by sex and industry group, October 
1959 and October 1963 (TABLE). Aug 27. 


Industrial Accidents and Injuries 


Japan. Industrial safety. Mar-Apr 5-7. 


Labor: General 
Africa. Third conference of African statisti- 
cians held. Jan-Feb 10. 


Labor and Employment Cost 


Italy. Average hourly costs of wages and sup- 
plements as percent of total wages, selected 
industries, 1961 (TABLE). Dec 27. 


Labor Education 


Philippines. Labor advisory council established 
for ALEC programs. May 10. 


Labor Laws 


Brazil. Family allowances introduced in private 
industry. May 10-11. 
Congo (Leopoldville). Two labor-management laws 
enacted, Aug 14-16. 
Cuba. Labor conditions in Communist Cuba (BOOK 
REVIEW). Mar-Apr 16-17. 
France: 
Government continues efforts to curb 
strikes of civil servants. Dec 7. 
National employment fund established. Mar- 
Apr 10-11. 
Iran. Labor law amended. Jan-Feb 8. 
Iraq. Labor legislation enacted, Jan-Feb 8-9. 
Israel. Severance pay law enacted, Jan-Feb 8. 
Lebanon, Labor force census initiated to imple- 
ment social security law. Jan-Feb 8, 
Mexico, Profit-sharing plan becomes law, May 
11-12. 
Spain, New law reforms social security system, 
Aug 8-13. 
United Arab Republic: 
Government reorganizes trade unions, Aug 
13-14, 
Labor federation makes recommendations on 
social insurance law. Nov 17. 
Social insurance law enacted. Nov 14-17. 
United Kingdom: 
Dismissals regulated and written statement 
required showing job terms. June 4-5. 
Industrial. training made responsibility of 
the Government, June 3-4. 
U.S.S.R. New wage legislation. Sept 1-4. 


Labor-Management Relations 





Aden, Industrial Relations Code recommended, 
Dec 10, 

Congo (Leopoldville), Two 
laws enacted, Aug 14-16, 

Iran, Labor Law amended, Jan-Feb 8. 

Nigeria, National agreement follows Wage Com- 
mission report, Aug 16-17, 

Uganda, Industrial relations charter signed, 
Aug 17-18, 


labor-management 
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Labor Mobility 





European Economic Community: 
Machinery for communitywide 
policy, Oct 4-6, 
Mobility of, labor improved. June 1-3. 
France, National Employment Fund established, 
Mar-Apr 10-11, 
Switzerland, Census findings on foreign workers 
announced, Oct 16, 
Turkey, Labor out-migration exceeds 1963 fig- 
ure, Nov 14, 
U.S.S.R. Hiring procedures, Dec 1-4, 
West Berlin, Recent developments in the labor 
market, May 7-8, 
Western Europe, Dependence by European coun- 
tries on foreign workers brought problems in 
1963, Mar-Apr 8-10. 


emp loyment 


Labor Productivity 





Czechoslovakia, Index of output per production 
worker man-year, by selected group in the 
state sector of industry, 1958 and 1960-62 
(TABLE), Sept 24, 

Germany, Federal Republic of, Index of output 
per man-hour worked for production workers, 
by industrial sector, selected years, 1953- 
63 (TABLE), June 24, 

Poland, Indexes of output per production- 
worker man-year in selected state industries, 
1956-62 (TABLE). May 25. 

United Kingdom, Indexes of output per person 
employed in selected industries and per man- 
hour worked in manufacturing, 1952-63, and 
January-February 1964 (TABLE), Aug 26. 


Minimum Wages 

Argentina, Minimum hourly contractual wages of 
semiskilled and unskilled wage earners in 
the Federal Capital, by trade, selected 
years, 1957-64 (TABLE), July 24, 

Brazil, Cost of living soars, Jan-Feb 12-13, 

Canada, Legal minimum hourly wages, by Prov- 
ince as of 1962 (TABLE), Mar-Apr 27, 

Costa Rica, Minimum wage scales increased, Oct 
10-11, 

Indonesia, Java and Sumatra, Minimum daily 
wages in money and in kind in selected in- 
dustries, 1962 (TABLE), Jan-Feb 24, 

Malawi, "“Freedom'"' increase in minimum wage 
granted, Aug 16, 

Malaysia, Minimum wage and working conditions 
set for shop assistants in Malaya. Oct 7, 
Morocco, Minimum hourly wages, by zone, sex, 

and age group, January 1962 (TABLE), Oct 25. 


South Africa, Union of, Wages of nonwhite 


civil servants increased, Sept 11-12, 
Turkey, Minimum wages in certain categories 
revised, Sept 11, 
Pensions 
Nyasaland, Retirement benefits provided for 
British employees, Jan-Feb 11-12. 
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Singapore, Firestone introduces retirement 
plan, Mar-Apr 14-15, 
Prices 


Argentina, Consumer price index, Federal Capi- 
tal, 1955-April 1964 (TABLE), July 25. 

Canada, Consumer price index, by groups of 
items, selected years, 1953-62 and June 1963 
(TABLE), Mar-Apr 29, 

Czechoslovakia. Consumer price index, 1954-62 
(TABLE), Sept 25.. 

Denmark, Consumer price index, 6-month inter- 
vals, January 1960-January 1964 (TABLE), Nov 
33. 

Germany, Federal Republic of, Indexes of real 
earnings, 1955-63, and consumer prices, 1955- 
63 and January-February 1964 (TABLE). June 25, 

Indonesia, Index of retail prices for selected 
items in the open market, Djakarta, 1955-63 
(TABLE). Jan-Feb 25. 

Italy: 

Cost-of -living index, 1954-63 (TABLE), Dec 
30. 

Retail price index, 1957-August 1964 (TA- 
BLE), Dec 29. 

Morocco, Cost-of-living index, Casablanca, se- 
lected months, April 1961-January 1964 (TA- 
BLE), Oct 26, 

Poland, Indexes of real earnings and consumer 
prices, 1956-62 (TABLE), May 26, 

United Kingdom, Index of retail prices, by 
major groups, 1956-May 1964 (TABLE), Aug 30. 

United States, Western Europe, and Japan, In- 
dexes of consumer and wholesale prices, eight 
countries, 1958-February 1964 (CHARTS), May 
16, 

Yugoslavia, Regulations on consumer credit re- 
laxed. Jan-Feb 7-8. 


Real Wages 

Canada. Indexes of current and real average 
weekly earnings for production workers in 
manufacturing, 1953-62 and January-October 
1963 (TABLE), Mar-Apr 30. 

Germany, Federal Republic of, Indexes of real 
earnings, 1955-63, and consumer prices, 1955- 
63 andJanuary-February 1964 (TABLE). June 25. 

Macau. Income tax changes favor low-salaried 
workers, Aug 19, 

Nyasaland, Income tax changes announced, Jan- 
Feb 1l. 

Poland, Indexes of real earnings and consumer 
prices, 1956-62 (TABLE), May 26, 

United Arab Republic. Tax exemptions for work- 
ers announced, Jan-Feb 12. 


Recruitment 
U.S.S.R. Hiring procedures. Dec 1-4, 


Settlement of Disputes 





Germany, Federal Republic of, Conciliation 
agreement concluded in the metal industry, 
July 12, 











nent 
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Switzerland. Peace pact in the machinery and 
metals industry up for renewal. Mar-Apr 11- 
13. 


Social Conditions and Welfare 





France, Government acts on foreign labor, 
skilled and unskilled, Sept 6-8. 


Social Security 





Belgium, "Social charges" rise, July 10-12. 

Brazil, Family allowances introduced in private 
industry. May 10-11, 

European Coal and Steel Community, Trends in 
wages and social security reported, May 4-5, 

Germany, Federal Republic of. Source of main 
income of the population, by labor force 
status and age group, June 6, 1961 (TABLE), 
June 20, 

Israel, Pension plan for industrial workers 
established. Sept 9-10. 

Italy. Compulsory social charges paid by em- 
ployer and worker, as percent of earnings, 
October 1958 (TABLE), Dec 28. 

Lebanon, Labor force census initiated to im- 
plement social security law. Jan-Feb 8-9, 
Mexico, Activities of the social security in- 

stitute summarized, Oct 11-12. 

Pakistan, Medical facilities to retired Gov- 
ernment employees granted. Jan-Feb 10. 

Spain. New law reforms social security system, 
Aug 8-13. 

United Arab Republic: 

Labor federation makes recommendations on 
social insurance law. Nov 17. 
Social insurance law enacted, Nov 14-17. 


Supplemental Benefits 





Belgium. "Social charges" rise. July 10-12. 

Canada. Supplemental benefits as a percent of 
payroll, by type of benefit and industry, 
1959 (TABLE), Mar-Apr 27. 

European Coal and Steel Community. Supplemen- 
tary benefits estimated. May 5-6. 

Hong Kong. British officers' children granted 
education allowance, Nov 18, 

Israel, Severance pay law enacted, Jan-Feb 8. 

Mexico. Profit-sharing plan becomes law. May 
11-12, 

Sweden, Agreement reached on layoff wages. Dec 
8. 

United Kingdom, Dismissals regulated and writ- 
ten statement required showing job terms. 


June 4-5, 
Trade Unions 


Africa, ICFTU regional organization meets in 
fourth conference, June 8, 

Canada. Union membership, selected years, 1931- 
61 (TABLE), Mar-Apr 28. 

France, Communists question apportionment of 
subsidies to trade unions. Nov 13. 

Papua-New Guinea, Trade union federation pro- 
posed, Dec ll. 


United Arab Republic. Government reorganizes 
trade unions, Aug 13-14. 

U.S.S.R. Soviet Trade Union Congress meets, 
Jan-Feb 6-7. 

Yemen, Labor trends reviewed after republic's 
first year. June 6-7, 


Training 


Africa-EEC. Scholarhips granted to African 
students. by the European Economic Community. 
Mar-Apr 8. 

Australia. Supplemental training plan proposed 
for skilled trades. Aug 18-19. 

‘Bolivia. Technical training. Oct 8-9. 

Chile. Rural education promoted. Nov 18. 

China, Republic of. Manpower problems and pro- 
grams in Taiwan. Aug 1-6. 

Colombia. Colombia Institute for Technical 
Specialization Abroad. Jan-Feb 14. 

Ethiopia. National public service program for 
students established. July 13-14. 

European Economic Community: 

Machinery for communitywide 
policy. Oct 4-6. 
Social fund stresses retraining. Sept 5. 

Finland. Policies for combating unemployment 
outlined. Nov 12-13. 

France: 

Government acts on foreign labor, skilled 
and unskilled. Sept 6-8. 

National employment fund established. Mar- 
Apr 10-11. 

Guinea. Manpower situation and policies. Nov 
1-7. 


emp Loyment 


Israel: 
Institute of labor sciences to be opened. 
Nov 14. 
Training program for modernizing countries 
Mar-Apr 1-4. 


Italy. Policies for averting unemployment. 
Nov 8-11. 

Mexico. Activities of the social security in- 
stitute summarized. Oct 11-12. 

Nepal. Management training seminar held. Jan- 
Feb 9-10. 

Panama. Vocational training. Oct 9-10. 

Peru: 

Management training. Oct 8. 
Vocational training. July 1-3. 

Thailand. Changes recommended in manpower plan- 
ning and education. June 10-11. 

Tunisia. Vocational training under Tunisia's 
development plan for 1962-64, July 4-6. 

Turkey. Educational films shown to workers. 
Nov 14. 

United Kingdom. Industrial training made re- 
sponsibility of the Government. June 3-4. 

Venezuela. Vocational training. Oct 10. 

West Germany-South Asia. West Germany provides 
technical training to Afghanistan and Nepal. 
Dec 6. 

Western Europe. European manpower problems in 
1963. Oct 1-4. 
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Unemployment Insurance and Benefits 


Japan. Unemployment policies. Jan-Feb 1-5. 
Mexico. New textile industry agreement negoti- 
ated. Sept 16. 


U.S. Firms 


introduces retirement 


Singapore. Firestone 
plan. Mar-Apr 14-15. 


Vacations, Holidays, and Leave 


Australia. Unprecedented long-service 
award granted. Sept 12-14. 

Poland. Average annual plant hours and hours 
not worked but paid for per production work- 
er in industry, state sector, 1955, 1960, 
and 1962 (TABLE). May 25. 


Wages and Earnings 


Argentina. Index of average monthly earnings 
per wage earner, by industry group, selected 
years, 1955-63 (TABLE). July 23. 

Australia. Federal arbitration commission up- 
holds basic wage concept. Sept 14-15. 

Canada: 

Average wage and salary rates for selected 
occupations in six cities, October l, 
1962 (TABLE). Mar-Apr 26. 

Average weekly hours paid for and average 
hourly earnings for wage earners, by in- 
dustry group, selected years, 1953-63 
(TABLE). Mar-Apr 25. 

Congo (Leopoldville). Teachers' pay scale re- 
vised. July 13. 


leave 


Uzechos lovakia: 
Gross average monthly earnings for all 
employees in the state economy, by eco- 
(TABLE). 


nomic sector, 1958 and 1960-63 
Sept 23. 

Gross average monthly earnings in the state 
sector of industry, by selected class of 
worker, 1958 and 1960-62 (TABLE). Sept 24. 

Denmark: 

Average hourly earnings and supplemental 
benefits of workers employed in manufac- 
turing industries by Danish employers’ 
association, second quarter, 1963 (TABLE). 
Nov 30. 

Average hourly earnings in the manufactur- 
ing, construction, and service indus- 
tries, 1955-63 and first quarter 1963 
(TABLE). Nov 31. 

European Coal and Steel Community. Trends in 
wages and social security reported. May 4-5. 

Germany, Federal Republic of. Average earnings 
per hour of wage earners, by industry group 
and sex, selected years, 1957-63 (TABLE). 
June 23. 

Greece. Recent labor developments. May 1-3. 

Hong Kong. Government employees granted inter- 
im pay increases. Nov 17-18. 
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india. Survey of levels of living among middle 
class families published. Sept 8-9. 

Indonesia. Minimum and maximum monthly salary 
and allowances in public enterprises for 
married employees with three children, 1962 
(TABLE). Jan-Feb 24. 

Israel. New wage scale for public sector em- 
ployees approved. Sept 10. 

Italy. Average hourly earnings of wage earn- 
ers, by industry group, selected periods, 
1948-63 (TABLE). Dec 26. 

Japan. Wages, hours, and employment reviewed 
for 1963. July 14-15. 

Morocco: 

Average wages in selected industries, by 
skilled level of manual workers and occu- 
pational group, 1958 (TABLE). Oct 23. 

Average wages in selected industries, se- 
lected years, 1954-61 (TABLE). Oct 24. 

Nigeria: 

National agreement follows Wage Commission 
report. Aug 16-17. 

Wage Commission established following na- 
tional strike. Jan-Feb 10-11. 

Pakistan. New wage scales announced for speci- 
fied Government employee categories. June 6. 

Philippines. Wages and salaries in private in- 
dustry studied. Jan-Feb 12-13. 

Poland: 

Gross average monthly earnings for all 
employees and production workers in man- 
ufacturing, in the state sector, by se- 


lected industry group, 1955, 1960, and 
1962 (TABLE). May 24. 

Gross average monthly earnings for all 
employees in selected divisions of the 


state sector, 1956-62 (TABLE). May 24. 
United Kingdom: 

Average weekly earnings for male manual 
workers, by region and industry group, 
October 1963 (TABLE). Aug 28. 

Average weekly hours worked and average 
hourly earnings for adult manual workers, 
by sex and industry group, October 1959 
and October 1963 (TABLE). Aug 27. 

Trends in average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing, by sex, October 1956-October 
1963 (TABLE). Aug 26. 

U.S.S.R. New wage legislation. Sept 1-4. 
Yemen. Labor trends reviewed after republic's 
first year. June 6-7. 


Women Workers 
Sweden. Child care and extra costs of working 


wives studied. Jan-Feb 6. 


Work Stoppages 
Australia. 1963 record year for industrial 
disputes. June 10. 
Canada. Strikes, lockouts, and man-days lost, 


selected years, 1953-62 (TABLE). Mar-Apr 28. 
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Denmark. Work stoppages, workers involved, and 
working days lost, 1957-63 (TABLE). Nov 32. 
France. Government continues efforts to curb 

strikes of civil servants. Dec 7. 
Greece. Recent labor developments. May 1-3. 
Indonesia. Industrial disputes and work stop- 
pages, 1950-61 (TABLE). Jan-Feb 26. 

Morocco. Number of strikes, man-days lost, and 
workers affected, 1956-63 (TABLE). Oct 25. 
Nigeria. Wage Commission established following 

national strike. Jan-Feb 10-11. 


Working Conditions 
Cuba. Labor conditions in Communist Cuba (BOOK 
REVIEW). Mar-Apr 16-17. 
Iraq. Labor legislation enacted. Jan-Feb 8-9. 
Malaysia. Minimum wage and working conditions 
set for shop assistants in Malaya. Oct 7. 


Workmen's Compensation 
Japan. Industrial safety. Mar-Apr 5-7. 
Korea, Republic of. Workmen's compensation 
program initiated. Oct 6-7. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics located at 18 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass, 02110; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 
44114; 219 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St,, NE., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif, 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.,: BLS Report No,: 
241. Austria. 40 cents. 221, Iraq. 30 cents, 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 240, Mexico. 45 cents, 
264. Burma. 40 cents, 258. New Guinea. 50 cents, 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents, 
217. Colombia, 35 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents, 
220. Costa Rica, 30 cents, 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
242, Ecuador, 35 cents. 268, Taiwan, 45 cents, 
223. Guatemala, 25 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents, 
244, Haiti. 40 cents, 239, Turkey. 45 cents, 
189. Honduras, 30 cents, 212, Venezuela, 30 cents, 
276. Iran. 40 cents, 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents, 


LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents, 


AVAILABLE AT NO COST 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above, 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 
Brazil. BLS Report 191, Indonesia, BLS Report 246, 
Chile. BLS Report 224, Mexico, BLS Report 251. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Nigeria, BLS Report 261, 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. Sudan, BLS Report 182, 


India. BLS Report 188. 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION, BLS Report 210. 
THE FORECASTING OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS. BLS Report 248, 
CONDUCTING A LABOR FORCE SURVEY IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. BLS Report 263, 
COMPUTATION OF COST-OF-LIVING INDEXES IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. BLS Report 283. 


LABOR DIGESTS (4 pages each): Labor Conditions in--Aden, Afghanistan, Australia, 
Bahrein, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China (Communist), China (Taiwan), Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Japan, Jordan, Korea (North), Republic of 
Korea, Kuwait, Lebanon, Malaya, Nepal, New Guinea (Australian), New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Qatar, Ryukyu Islands, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, 
Turkey, North Viet Nam, South Viet Nam, and Yemen, 





